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FOREWORD 


The  American  University  consists  of  a  College  of  Liberal 
Arts,  occupying  an  eighty-acre  campus  near  the  junction  of 
Massachusetts  and  Nebraska  Avenues ;  a  Graduate  School 
offering  courses  for  students  holding  the  degree  of  bachelor 
of  arts,  with  central  offices  and  class-rooms  on  F  Street  be- 
tween Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets ;  and  a  School  of 
Public  Affairs,  conducting  a  course  during  the  summer  months 
for  undergraduates  and  graduates  primarily  interested  in  the 
machinery  of  American  government. 

The  present  bulletin  contains  information  about  the  Gradu- 
ate School,  its  faculty,  its  requirements  for  the  advanced  de- 
grees, and  its  program  of  courses  for  the  academic  year  of 
1934-35.  All  information  is  as  accurate  as  is  possible,  but  is 
subject  to  necessary  changes  before  the  opening  of  the  year. 

The  courses  are  listed  under  two  headings:  those  for  under- 
graduates and  graduates,  and  those  primarily  for  graduates. 
Students  registered  at  the  Graduate  School  who  take  courses 
in  the  first  group  are  given  a  larger  scope  for  study  and  re- 
search than  undergraduates  who  are  enrolled  in  the  same 
courses.  All  of  the  courses  listed  in  this  catalogue  are  of  high 
academic  grade  and  are  conducted  by  teachers  with  excep- 
tional training  and  experience.  In  many  of  the  courses, 
especially  in  the  fields  of  economics  and  political  science,  the 
members  of  the  Graduate  School  faculty  are  assisted  by  ex- 
perts actively  engaged  in  business  and  government.  All 
graduate  studies  are  under  the  direction  of  a  Committee  on 
Graduate  Studies,  consisting  of  the  dean  and  three  members 
of  the  faculty  appointed  by  the  chancellor.  This  committee 
fixes  the  conditions  for  admission,  administers  the  require- 
ments for  the  degrees,  and  determines  matters  of  general 
policy  and  procedure. 
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The  Graduate  School  courses  are  offered  in  two  localities. 
Courses  marked  with  a  star  are  given  on  the  campus  at 
Nebraska  and  Massachusetts  Avenues,  many  of  them  at  an 
hour  when  graduate  students  who  are  employed  may  attend 
them  and  profit  by  the  agreeable  environment  that  the  campus 
provides.  All  other  courses  are  given  at  the  Down-town 
Center,  on  F  Street  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth 
Streets,  in  the  heart  of  the  city.  The  offices  of  the  dean  and 
registrar  are  also  at  the  Down-town  Center. 

The  Graduate  School,  its  dean  and  faculty,  are  interested 
not  only  in  full-time  students  and  in  students  working  in- 
tensively for  the  advanced  degrees,  but  also  in  all  college 
graduates  living  in  the  city  of  Washington  who  desire  to 
continue  studies  interrupted  by  graduation.  For  men  and 
women  employed  in  business,  government,  or  the  professions, 
and  for  women  whose  principal  profession  is  domestic,  the 
Graduate  School  offers  an  opportunity  for  the  enlargement  of 
intellectual  life,  the  acquisition  of  new  knowledge  in  special 
fields,  a  thorough  grounding  in  the  theoretical  and  practical 
aspects  of  the  more  important  branches  of  learning.  The 
Graduate  School  conceives  that  its  function  and  responsibility 
in  the  city  of  Washington  is  to  open  its  doors  to  a  wide  body 
of  citizens  and  to  contribute  in  this  way  to  the  intellectual 
health  of  the  community. 


PROCEDURE  AND  REQUIREMENTS 


Students  intending  to  enroll  in  Graduate  School  courses, 
whether  or  not  they  intend  to  become  candidates  for  advanced 
degrees,  should  communicate  at  their  earliest  convenience  with 
the  Registrar  of  the  Graduate  School  at  1901  F  Street.  They 
should  secure  a  matriculation  blank  to  be  filled  out,  and  should 
submit  an  official  transcript  of  their  college  record  and  of  all 
courses  taken  in  any  institution  since  their  graduation.  No 
student  can  be  admitted  to  a  graduate  course  until  his  appli- 
cation has  received  the  approval  of  the  dean  of  the  Graduate 
School,  and  until  his  complete  credentials  are  on  file  in  the 
office  of  the  registrar. 

During  the  week  of  September  24-29  the  student  should 
come  in  person  to  the  office  of  the  registrar  to  enroll  in  his 
course  or  courses.  After  the  fifth  day  of  the  semester,  a 
charge  of  five  dollars  is  made  for  this  registration.  If  the 
student  is  or  intends  to  be  a  candidate  for  an  advanced  degree, 
he  should  make  out  his  schedule  of  courses  in  conference  with 
the  chairman  of  the  department  concerned  or  with  his  major 
professor.  All  schedules  of  candidates  for  advanced  degrees 
must  also  have  the  approval  of  the  Committee  on  Graduate 
Studies,  which  will  convene  for  the  purpose  of  reviewing  the 
schedules  of  candidates  soon  after  the  opening  of  each  semes- 
ter. In  most  cases,  a  student  who  is  employed  should  not 
register  for  more  than  six  hours  of  courses  in  any  one  semester. 
No  change  in  courses  can  be  made  after  registration  without 
the  approval  of  the  department  chairman,  the  dean,  and  the 
Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 

Candidates  for  degrees  should  keep  in  mind  the  following 
important  items  in  academic  procedure,  explained  more  fully 
in  the  next  section  on  "Requirements  for  Degrees": 

1.  The  examinations  to  test  the  student's  ability  to  read 
foreign  languages.     These  examinations  may  be  taken  at  the 
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student's  convenience,  preferably  soon  after  his  first  registra- 
tion. They  must  be  passed  before  he  can  be  accepted  as  a 
candidate  for  a  degree. 

2.  The  qualifying  examination  for  admission  to  candidacy. 
This  examination  should  be  taken  soon  after  the  language 
examinations  have  been  passed. 

3.  The  comprehensive  examination.  Candidates  for  the 
master's  degree  should  take  this  examination  toward  the  end 
of  the  first  semester  of  their  residence.  Candidates  for  the 
doctor's  degree  should  take  the  examination  before  November 
1  in  the  final  year  of  residence. 

4.  The  thesis.  The  subject  should  be  selected  and  work 
begun  as  early  as  possible.  The  thesis  must  be  completed  and 
submitted  to  the  registrar  before  April  1  of  the  year  in  which 
the  candidate  expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

5.  The  intensive  examination.  This  examination,  covering 
the  special  field  of  the  candidate's  research  and  defending  the 
thesis,  comes  during  the  last  month  before  commencement  in 
the  candidate's  final  j^ear. 

REQUIREMENTS    FOR    DEGREES 

While  the  Graduate  School  opens  its  courses  freely  to  all 
well-educated  men  and  women  who  desire  to  enlarge  their 
field  of  knowledge,  and  imposes  as  few  formal  requirements 
as  possible  on  students  who  do  not  intend  to  take  advanced 
degrees,  it  must  impose  a  much  more  rigid  discipline  upon 
candidates  for  the  degrees.  The  following  statement  of  the 
requirements  is  designed  to  be  simple  and  definite,  and  no 
deviation  from  the  established  practice  can  be  allowed.  It  is 
to  the  advantage  of  the  candidate  as  well  as  of  the  Graduate 
School  that  the  standards  governing  the  granting  of  degrees 
should  be  high  and  inviolate. 

Candidacy  for  the  degrees— 

Admission  to  graduate  courses  does  not  imply  acceptance  of 
the  student  as  a  candidate  for  a  degree.     To  be  admitted  as  a 
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candidate,  a  student  must  have  received  a  bachelor's  degree 
in  an  accredited  college  and  have  completed  satisfactory 
majors  with  grades  of  distinction.  He  must  signify  his  in- 
tention to  become  a  candidate  by  filing  a  formal  application 
with  the  registrar,  and  must  pass  a  qualifying  examination 
covering  the  undergraduate  field  of  his  special  interest.  His 
program  of  study,  leading  to  the  degree,  must  be  approved 
by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies.  He  must  satisfy  the 
foreign  language  requirements,  which  are,  for  the  master's 
degree,  a  reading  knowledge  of  either  French  or  German ;  for 
the  doctor's  degree,  a  reading  knowledge  of  both  French  and 
German.  In  special  instances,  when  another  language  would 
be  useful  to  the  student  in  his  particular  field  of  research, 
the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies  may  allow  its  substitu- 
tion for  one  of  the  languages  usually  required. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts — 

To  become  eligible  for  the  degree  of  master  of  arts,  a  candi- 
date must  have  completed  at  least  twenty-four  semester  hours  of 
courses  in  his  department,  in  addition  to  the  research  course  in 
the  field  of  the  thesis.  At  least  half  of  these  courses  should 
be  those  listed  as  primarily  for  graduates.  Students  whose 
undergraduate  programs  have  been  deficient  in  courses  relat- 
ing to  their  special  field  are  asked  to  take  additional  courses 
in  the  Graduate  School.  In  general,  a  student  who  is  em- 
ployed should  not  register  for  more  than  six  hours  of  courses 
in  any  one  semester. 

In  all  courses  taken  in  the  Graduate  School,  the  candidate 
must  attain  satisfactory  grades.  In  courses  for  undergrad- 
uates and  graduates  (numbered  301-499)  a  minimum  grade  of 
B  is  required.  In  courses  primarily  for  graduates  (numbered 
above  500)  a  minimum  grade  of  C  is  required,  and  a  grade  of 
B  or  better  must  be  attained  in  at  least  half  of  such  courses. 

Graduate  work  completed  with  a  satisfactory  grade  in  resi- 
dence at  other  fully  accredited  institutions,  and  not  used  in 
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fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  an  advanced  degree  else- 
where, may  he  offered  in  partial  fulfillment  of  the  require- 
ments for  a  master's  degree,  provided  that  it  is  approved  hy 
the  chairmen  of  the  departments  concerned  and  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Graduate  Studies ;  but  at  least  eighteen  hours  in 
addition  to  the  thesis  must  be  completed  in  residence  at  the 
Graduate  School.  The  usual  tuition  fee  for  a  complete  year 
of  graduate  study  must  be  paid. 

The  candidate  must  also  present  three  typewritten  copies 
of  an  acceptable  thesis,  each  bearing  the  written  approval  of 
readers  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 
The  research  for  this  thesis  and  its  preparation  should  be 
carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty  member  whose 
field  is  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of  the  thesis.  For 
this  supervision,  the  candidate  should  register  for  the  course 
numbered  700  in  his  department  and  should  continue  this 
course  for  at  least  two  semesters.  The  thesis  should  be  com- 
pleted not  later  than  the  first  day  of  April  in  the  year  when 
the  degree  is  expected. 

The  candidate  must  also  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
covering  the  field  of  his  special  interest  and  allied  fields,  and 
an  intensive  examination  on  his  thesis.  These  examinations 
may  be  oral  or  written  or  both.  The  comprehensive  examina- 
tion should  be  taken  toward  the  end  of  the  first  semester  of 
residence,  the  intensive  examination  in  the  final  month  before 
the  granting  of  the  degree. 

Requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy — 

The  requirements  for  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  are 
qualitative  rather  than  quantitative,  and  no  definite  statement 
of  the  time  necessary  for  securing  the  degree  can  be  made. 
No  degree  will  be  granted,  however,  for  less  than  seventy-two 
semester  hours  of  graduate  work  (or  the  equivalent)  including 
a  thesis.  All  courses,  to  be  counted  toward  the  degree,  must 
be  completed  with  honor  grades.     In  general,  a  student  who  is 
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employed  should  not  register  for  more  than  six  hours  of  courses 
in  any  one  semester. 

Graduate  work  completed  with  a  satisfactory  grade  in  resi- 
dence at  other  fully  accredited  institutions  may  be  offered  in 
partial  fulfillment  of  the  requirements  for  a  master's  degree, 
provided  that  it  is  approved  by  the  chairmen  of  the  depart- 
ments concerned  and  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies ; 
but  at  least  twenty-four  hours  in  addition  to  the  thesis  must  be 
completed  in  residence  at  the  Graduate  School. 

Each  candidate  must  present  a  thesis  on  an  approved  sub- 
ject related  to  his  major  field.  The  thesis  is  expected  to 
embody  the  results  of  original  research,  to  give  evidence  of 
sound  scholarship,  and  to  constitute  a  definite  contribution  to 
knowledge.  The  research  for  this  thesis  and  its  preparation 
should  be  carried  on  under  the  supervision  of  the  faculty 
member  whose  field  is  most  closely  related  to  the  subject  of 
the  thesis.  For  this  supervision,  the  candidate  should  register 
for  the  course  numbered  700  in  his  department  and  should 
continue  this  course  for  at  least  two  semesters 

The  thesis  must  have  the  written  approval  of  the  faculty 
member  under  whose  direction  it  has  been  written  and  of  the 
readers  appointed  by  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies. 
Three  typewritten  copies  of  the  thesis  must  be  submitted  not 
later  than  the  first  day  of  April  of  the  year  in  which  the  can- 
didate expects  to  receive  his  degree. 

The  candidate  must  have  passed,  some  time  before  Novem- 
ber first  of  the  academic  year  in  which  the  degree  is  desired, 
a  comprehensive  examination  on  all  matters  related  to  his 
department.  This  examination  will  not  be  confined  to  courses 
that  the  candidate  has  taken.  It  may  be  oral  or  written  or 
both.  In  case  of  failure,  the  Committee  on  Graduate  Studies 
may  grant  permission  for  the  candidate  to  take  a  second  exam- 
ination after  the  lapse  of  four  months.  A  failure  in  a  second 
examination  is  final. 

After  the  thesis  is  approved,  the  candidate  must  pass  an 
intensive  examination  on  the  field  of  knowledge  related  to  the 
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thesis.    This  examination  is  held  some  time  in  May  of  the  last 
year  in  attendance. 

FEES 

While  the  Graduate  School  is  primarily  interested  in  the 
service  it  can  perform  for  its  students,  it  must,  like  a  business 
organization,  meet  its  financial  obligations.  The  income  from 
its  endowment,  while  ample,  is  not  sufficient  to  maintain  its 
property  and  staff.  Consequently  it  urges  that  its  students 
cooperate  in  making  the  payment  of  fees  an  automatic  pro- 
cedure. Fees  for  each  semester  are  payable  at  the  time  of 
registration.  In  special  instances,  a  plan  for  deferred  pay- 
ments may  be  arranged  with  the  bursar. 

The  table  of  fees  is  as  follows : 

Tuition  for  full-time  students,  each  semester  $150.00 

Tuition,  part  time,  each  credit  hour 10.00 

Matriculation,  paid  only  once 10.00 

Graduation,  paid  only  once 10.00 

Library,   each   semester 3.00 

Late  registration   (after  5  days) 5.00 

Laboratory,   psychology   or    statistics,    each 

semester 2.00 

For  students  not  living  in  Washington,  living  facilities  are 
provided  on  the  campus  at  the  following  rates : 

Room  in  Women's  Residence  Hall $90-100.00 

Room  in  Hamilton  House  (men) 60—  75.00 

Board     135.00 

All  candidates  for  a  degree  must  pay  at  least  one  full  year's 
tuition  of  $300.  Students  who  have  received  a  doctor's  degree 
from  the  American  University  may  take  additional  courses  at 
one-half  the  regular  tuition  rates.  Clergymen  in  active  service 
are  granted  a  credit  of  one-sixth  on  tuition  for  each  semester. 
In  case  a  student  who  has  paid  his  tuition  in  full  in  advance 
withdraws    from    the    Universitv    because    of    sickness    or    of 
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other  causes  beyond  his  control,  within  one  month  after  the 
beginning  of  the  semester,  one-half  of  the  fee  paid  will  be 
refunded.  No  refund  for  any  cause  is  granted  students  who 
pay  their  fees  in  installments. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  faculty  may  grant,  annually,  subject  to  the  approval 
of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  fellowships  as  follows : 

Swift  Foundation:  The  late  Mrs.  Gustavus  Franklin  Swift 
founded  this  fellowship  to  help  graduates  of  the  Garrett 
Biblical  Institute  to  become  more  proficient  as  Christian  lead- 
ers. The  endowment  produces  an  annual  income  of  $500.  The 
applicant  must  be  recommended  by  the  Garrett  Biblical 
Institute. 

Massey  Foundation:  Under  the  will  of  the  late  Hart  A. 
Massey,  $50,000  was  left  to  The  American  University,  the 
income  of  which  is  now  used  for  fellowships  for  students  from 
Canada.  In  case  of  a  deficiency  in  applications,  others  may  be 
considered.     The  stipend  is  $1,000. 


OFFICERS  OF  THE  GRADUATE  SCHOOL 
1931-35 


CHANCELLOR 

Joseph  M.  M.  Gray,  B.A.,  Williamsport  Dickinson;  B.D.,  Drew;  D.D., 
Baker;  Litt.D.,  Syracuse;  S.T.D.,  Dickinson. 

ADMINISTRATIVE  STAFF 

Harold  Colder,  Dean  and  Professor  of  English.  A.B.,  Carleton; 
M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

Hereert  E.  AVai.ter.  Business  Manager.  Washington  School  of  Ac- 
countancy; Alexander  Hamilton  Institute. 

Hazel  H.  Feagaxs,  Registrar  and  Secretary  to  the  Dean.  B.A., 
George  Washington;  M.A.,  American. 

Anne  Jensen,  Librarian.    B.A.,  Des  Moines;   B.S.,  in  L.S.,  Illinois. 

Raymond  J.  Spaeth,  Assistant  Business  Manager  and  Bursar.  B.A., 
American;  M.Bus.Adm.,  Harvard. 

Frederick  L.  Benton,  Medical  Adviser.  B.S.,  Temple;  M.D.,  Colum- 
bia; M.D.,  Havana;  M.A.,  St.  John's;  D.S.,  American;  Fellow  of 
the  American  College  of  Surgeons. 

FACULTY 

Frank  W.  Collier,  Professor  of  Philosophy.  B.A.,  Johns  Hopkins; 
S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  Boston. 

Ellery  C.  Stowell,1  Professor  of  International  Laze.  B.A.,  Harvard; 
docteur  en  droit,  Paris;  graduate  of  the  Kcole  libre  des  Sciences 
Politiques,  Paris. 

Charles  C.  Tansill,  Professor  of  History  and  International  Rela- 
tions. B.A.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Catholic  University;  Ph.D.,  Johns 
Hopkins. 

George  B.  Woods.  Professor  of  English  and  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Liberal  Arts.    B.A.,  Northwestern;  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Harvard. 

(!)  Absent  on  leave  during  the  first  semester. 
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John  E.  Bextley,  Professor  of  Education  and  Psychology.  M.A., 
Clark;  S.T.B.,  M.R.E.,  Boston;  Th.D.,  McGill. 

Will  Hutchixs,  Professor  of  Art  and  Drama.     B.A.,  B.F.A.,  Yale. 

Delos  O.  Kinsman,  Professor  of  Economics.  B.  L.,  Wisconsin;  M.A., 
Butler;  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin. 

Wesley  M.  Gewehh,  Professor  of  History.  Ph.B.,  M.A.,  Ph.D., 
Chicago. 

C.  Hexry  Leixeweber,  Professor  of  German.    Ph.D.,  Fribourg. 

Harry  M.  Johxsoxt,  Professor  of  Psychology.    B.A.,  Missouri  Valley; 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins. 

Jessie  M.  Fergusox,  Associate  Professor  of  Education.  B.A.,  Chatta- 
nooga; B.S.  in  Ed.,  M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Ohio  State. 

Erxst  Correi.l,  Associate  Professor  of  Economic  History.  Ph.D., 
Munich. 

Catheryn  Seckler-Hldsox,  Associate  Professor  of  Political  Science. 
B.S.,  Northeast  Missouri  State  Teachers;  M.A.,  Missouri;  Ph.D., 
American. 

Lowell  F.  Huelster.  Assistant  Professor  of  Economics.  B.A.,  Law- 
rence; M.A.,  Ph.D.,  Illinois. 

Coleman  O.  Parsoxs,  Instructor  in  English.    Ph.D,  Yale. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  STAFF 

To  supplement  the  work  of  its  full-time  faculty,  the  Graduate  School 
is  privileged  to  have  the  services  of  experts  in  business,  political 
science,  and  various  fields  of  learning  connected  with  the  departments 
of  government  or  the  learned  societies  and  research  organizations 
that  are  located  in  the  city.  These  experts  bring  to  the  courses  of 
the  Graduate  School  a  contact  with  applied  ideas  that  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  elements  in  its  work. 

George  S.  Duncan,  Professor  of  Oriental  History  and  Literature. 
A.B.,  Williams;  A.M.,  B.D.,  Princeton;  Ph.D.,  Dickinson.  (Dean 
of  the  Y.  M.  C  A.  School  of  Religion;  annual  lecturer  for  the 
Archeological  Institute  of  America.) 

William  H.  S.  Stevexs,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Economics.  A.B., 
Colby;  A.M.,  George  Washington;  Ph.D.,  Pennsylvania.  (Assis- 
tant Chief  Economist,  Federal  Trade  Commission.) 
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Henry  B.  Hazard,  Adjunct  Professor  of  International  Law.  LL.B., 
Oregon;  LL.M.,  D.C.L.,  American  (Chief  attorney,  Assistant  to 
the  Commissioner  of  Immigration  and  Naturalization,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Labor). 

Oswald  Schreiner,  Consulting  Professor  in  Chemistry.  Ph.G.,  Mary- 
land College  of  Pharmacy;  B.S.,  M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Wisconsin  (Chief 
of  division  of  soil  fertility  investigations,  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture). 

Harry  C.  Oberholser,  Consulting  Professor  in  Zoology.  M.S.,  Ph.D., 
George  Washington  (Biologist  of  the  U.  S.  Biological  Survey). 

Nolan  D.  C.  Lewis,,  Consulting  Professor  in  Psychology.  M.D.,  Mary- 
land (Director  of  clinical  psychiatry  at  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital). 

Charles  O.  Hardy,  Consulting  Professor  in  Banking.  A.B.,  Ottawa; 
Ph.D.,  Chicago   (Member  of  the  staff  at  Brookings  Institution). 

Blaine  F.  Moore,  Lecturer  in  Government.  A.B.,  Kansas;  A.M.,  Illi- 
nois; Ph.D.,  Chicago  (Assistant  manager,  Finance  Department, 
U.  S.  Chamber  of  Commerce). 

Charles  S.  Morgan,  Lecturer  in  Economics.  A.B.,  Michigan;  Ph.D., 
Yale    (Principal   economist,    Interstate   Commerce   Commission). 

Clyde  B.  Aitchison,  Lecturer  on  Interstate  Commerce  Law.  B.Sc, 
LL.D.,  Hastings;  A.M.,  Oregon;  Ph.D.,  American  (Member  of 
the  U.  S.  Interstate  Commerce  Commission). 

Green  H.  Hackworth,  Lecturer  on  International  Claims.  A.B., 
George  Washington;  LL.B.,  Georgetown  (Legal  adviser,  U.  S. 
Department  of  State). 

Rufus  W.  Weaver,  Lecturer  in  Philosophy.  B.A.,  M.A.,  Wake  For- 
est; Th.M.,  Th.D.,  Southern  Baptist  Theological  Seminary;  D.D., 
Bethel;  LL.D.,  Baylor  (Secretary  of  the  Education  Board,  South- 
ern Baptist  Convention). 

Lynn  R.  Edminster,  Lecturer  on  Tariff  Policies.  B.A.,  Harvard 
(Principal  Economist,  Foreign  Agricultural  Service,  Bureau  of 
Agricultural  Economics). 

David  Friday,  Lecturer  in  Economics.  A.B.,  Michigan;  member  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science  and  the 
Royal  Economic  Society  (President  of  the  Domestic  and  For- 
eign Investors  Corporation). 

Harry  E.  Woolever,  Lecturer  in  Contemporary  World  Events.  A.B., 
D.D.,  Syracuse  (Editor  of  the  National  Methodist  Press). 
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James  T.  Hoffman,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry.  A.B.,  Franklin  and  Mar- 
shall; Ph.D.,  American   (Chemist,  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Standards). 

Harry  E.  Goresline,  Lecturer  in  Chemistry.  B.S.,  Oregon  State; 
M.S.,  Ph.D.,  Iowa  State  (Associate  bacteriologist,  Bureau  of 
Chemistry  and  Soils,  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture). 

Beatrice  Aitchison,  Lecturer  in  Statistics.  B.A.,  Goucher;  M.A., 
Ph.D.,  Johns  Hopkins. 


Illllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllll 


PROGRAM  OF  COURSES 


Starred  courses  are  offered  only  on  the  campus  at  Massachusetts 
and  Nebraska  Avenues;  the  others  are  offered  at  the  Down-town  Cen- 
ter on  F  Street  between  Nineteenth  and  Twentieth  Streets. 


ECONOMICS   AND    FINANCE 
Chairman:  Professor  Kinsman 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

^Economics  401-402.     Capitalism  and  Its   Critics. 

Professor  Kinsman.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, 10:50-11:40;  Thursdays,  9:55-10:45  A.  M.  3  hours  credit  each 
semester. 

A  critical  examination  of  the  rise  of  modern  capitalism,  its 
characteristics,  its  strength,  and  its  weakness  as  an  economic 
system;  the  reforms  proposed  for  the  correction  of  its  evils — land 
nationalization,  socialism,  bolshevism,  and  the  like.  A  course  in 
economic  theory  is  a  prerequisite. 

^Economics  405.     Business  Organization. 

Assistant  Professor  Huei.ster.  First  semester.  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.  3  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  principles  of  business  organization  and  man- 
agement. Attention  is  given  to  internal  problems  of  business 
enterprise,  such  as  personnel,  finance,  production  and  marketing, 
as  well  as  to  the  broader  question  of  its  relationship  to  society.  A 
course  in  economic  theory  is  a  prerequisite. 

^Economics  407.     International  Trade. 

Assistant  Professor  Hfelster.  First  semester.  Mondays  and 
Tuesdays,  9:55-10:45;  Thursdays,  9:00-9:50  A.  M.  3  hours  credit. 
A  study  of  the  causes  and  consequences  of  domestic  and  foreign 
trade,  the  national  trade  theories,  tariff  policies,  commercial  crises, 
and  related  questions.  A  course  in  economic  theory  is  a  pre- 
requisite. 

16 
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Economics  423.     Mathematics  of  Statistics. 

Dr.  Beatrice  Aitchisox.  First  semester.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 7:15-8:30  P.  M.    2  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  elementary  mathematics  employed  in  statistics,  in- 
cluding linear  and  quadratic  equations,  graphs,  properties  of  the 
straight  line  and  parahola,  logarithms,  determinants,  least  squares, 
probability,  and  some  calculus;  practice  in  the  use  of  calculating 
machines.  This  course  gives  an  essential  background  for  Eco- 
nomics 425. 

Economics  425-426.     Principles  of  Statistics. 

Dr.  Beatrice  Aitchisox.  First  semester.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 8:30-9:45  P.  M.  2  hours  credit.  Second  semester.  Tues- 
days, 8:30-9:45;  Thursdays,  7:15-9:45.     3  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  scope  and  meaning  of  statistics,  the  general  char- 
acteristics of  the  statistical  method,  the  definition  of  statistical 
units,  accuracy  and  error,  clarification,  frequency  distrihution  and 
frequency  curves,  the  several  forms  of  averages,  index  numhers, 
correlation,  and  the  collection  and  appraisal  of  original  statistical 
material.  This  course  should,  in  most  cases,  be  carried  concur- 
rently with  Economics  423. 

Economics  451-452.      Corporation   Finance. 

Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  6:00-7:15  P.  M.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  financial  policies  pursued  by  corporations  in 
the  issue  of  securities,  the  management  of  capital  assets  and  liahili- 
ties,  income  surplus  and  reserves,  recapitalization,  readjustment, 
and  reorganization.     Problems,  cases,  and  reports. 

Economics  455-456.     Investment  Analysis. 

Adjunct  Professor  Stevens.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays  and 
Wednesdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  investments,  investment  insti- 
tutions, and  securities,  and  an  analysis  of  financial  statements. 
Problems,  cases,  and  reports. 

Economics  462.     Foreign  Banking  and  Credit   Systems. 

Second  semester.  Hours  and  instructor  to  be  arranged.  3  hours 
credit. 

Analysis  of  the  banking  and  currency  systems  of  a  number  of 
foreign  countries,  including  Great  Britain,  France,  Germany,  Rus- 
sia, Canada,  and  one  or  more  of  the  former  European  neutrals; 
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particular  attention  is  given  to  the  evolution  of  the  gold  exchange 
standards  since  the  stabilization  of  the  currencies,  the  functions 
performed  by  central  banks  and  the  cooperation  between  them 
and  the  work  of  the  Bank  of  International  Settlements. 

Economics  471-472.     The   Evolution  of   Economic   Systems. 
Associate  Professor  Correll.    Throughout  the  year.    Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.     3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  pre-capitalistic  age,  including  the  economy  of 
village  and  manorial  systems;  principal  forms  in  the  economic  and 
social  organization  of  industrial  production  and  exchange;  the 
phenomena  of  the  progressive  commercialization  of  economic 
wants;  changes  and  growth  in  agriculture,  industry,  and  trade; 
the  non-economic  influences,  such  as  the  alleged  religious  genesis 
of  capitalism  and  the  rise  of  the  national  state;  the  economic  and 
social  aspects  of  the  increasing  division  of  labor  and  the  changes 
in  transportation;  and  the  growth  of  the  financial  society. 

Courses  Primarily  for  Graduates 

Economics  501-502.     Economic  Theory. 

Throughout  the  year.  Hours  and  instructor  to  be  arranged.  3  hours 
credit  each  semester. 

A  discussion  of  the  physiocratic  school  as  the  first  attempt  to- 
ward systematized  theory  followed  by  a  study  of  the  various  sys- 
tems from  classical  political  economy  to  modern  institutionalist 
and  universalist  economics,  with  attention  to  independent  Ameri- 
can developments  from  the  European  stock.  The  course  is  de- 
signed for  those  who  have  had  only  the  minimum  preparation  re- 
quired for  graduate  study  in  economics. 

Economics   525-526.     Religion  and  Economics. 

Associate  Professor  Correll.  Throughout  the  year.  Tuesdays, 
7:15-8:30.    iy2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  study  of  ethical  concepts  and  standards  of  the  Christian 
Church  as  related  to  economic  behavior,  in  an  effort  to  arrive  at 
a  critical  understanding  of  recent  literature  on  the  interrelation 
of  religion  and  capitalistic  society. 

Economics  531-532.     French  Social   Science   Literature. 

Associate  Professor  Correll.  Throughout  the  year.  Wednesdays, 
7:35-8:50  A.  M.   iy2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  essential  literature  in  French  that  relates  to  the 
social  sciences.   As  far  as  possible,  emphasis  will  be  placed  on  the 
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specific   research  interests  of  the  student.    Two  years  of  college 
French  are  a  prerequisite. 

Economics    533-534.      German    Social    Science    Literature. 

Associate   Professor   Correll.    Throughout   the  year.   Thursdays, 
7:35-8:50  A.  M.   1%  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  essential  literature  in  German  that  relates 
to  the  social  sciences.  As  far  as  possible,  emphasis  will  be  placed 
on  the  specific  research  interests  of  the  student.  Two  years  of 
college  German  are  a  prerequisite. 

Economics  541-542.     Problems  in  Taxation. 

Professor  Kinsman.    Throughout  the  year.    Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 4:45-6:00  P.  M.     3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  conditions  giving  rise  to  the  various  tax  systems, 
the  principles  applied  in  the  just  distribution  of  burdens,  and  the 
characteristics  of  the  different  types  of  tax  levies.  An  investiga- 
tion is  made  of  such  questions  as  the  shifting  and  incidence  of 
taxes,  the  taxation  of  intangible  property,  double  taxation,  and  the 
economic  consequences  of  different  tax  systems.  Special  emphasis 
is  laid  on  the  tax  problems  of  the  United  States. 

Economics  561-562.     Modern  Transportation. 

Dr.  Morgan.    Throughout  the  year.    Wednesdays,  7:15-9:45  P.  M. 
3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Development  of  rail,  motor,  and  other  transportation  in  the 
United  States;  problems  of  administrative  organization  technique, 
with  particular  attention  to  rail,  terminal,  train,  and  maintenance 
operations;  growth  and  present  status  of  regulation;  the  adjust- 
ment of  rates;  valuation;  financial  problems;  consolidation;  co- 
ordination of  rail,  highway,  water,  and  air  transportation. 

Economics    581-582.     Problems   in  Transportation. 

Dr.  Morgan.     Throughout  the  year.     Mondays,  7:15-9:45  P.  M.     3 
hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  seminar  in  which  each  student  will  be  assigned  a  definite 
problem  on  which  he  will  work  throughout  the  year.  Lectures 
and  oral  and  written  reports. 

Economics  585.     Economics  of  Public  Utilities. 

Assistant    Professor    Hielbter.      First   semester.     Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  7:15-8:30  P.  M.    3  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  characteristics  of  public  service  corporations 
other  than  railroads.   Special  attention  will  be  given  to  the  theories 
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underlying  valuation,  rate-making,  and  state  and  federal   regula- 
tion. 

Economics  586.  Problems  of  Public  Utility  Administration. 
Assistant  Professor  Hcelster.  Second  semester.  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  7:15-8:30  P.  M.   3  hours  credit. 

This  course  explores  the  practical  problems  of  rate-making, 
service,  finance,  the  holding  company,  public  ownership,  public 
relations,  and  commission  regulation  as  they  affect  the  local  utility 
companies. 

Economics  591.     Railway  Regulation  in  Foreign  Countries. 
Dr.  C.  B.  Aitciiisox.    First  semester.    Thursdays,  4:45-7:15  P.  M. 
3  hours  credit. 

A  comparison  of  the  evolution  and  present  stage  of  the  regula- 
tory systems  in  foreign  countries,  particularly  those  founded  on 
the  Anglo-Saxon  concept  of  government,  with  the  regulatory  sys- 
tems of  the  United  States. 

Economics  597-598.     Tariff   Policies. 

Dr.    Edmixster.      Throughout    the   year.      Mondays,    Wednesdays. 
4:45-6:00  P.  M.     3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  American  and  foreign  tariff  policies,  including  a 
study  of  their  historical  evolution  and  of  present-day  problems. 
Special  attention  is  given  to  the  current  tariff  bargaining  program 
of  the  United  States,  followed  by  case  studies  to  familiarize  the 
student  with  the  practical  problems  encountered  in  the  field. 

Economics   700.     Research   in  Economics   or  Finance — Thesis. 

Economics  710.     Seminar  in  Economics  or  Finance. 

EDUCATION 
Chairman:   Professor   Bextley 
Courses  for  Undergraduates  <m<l  Graduates 

^Education  301.     Educational  Psychology. 

Associate   Professor   Ferci-sox*.    First   semester.    Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  9:00-9:50  A.  M.    3  hours  credit. 

A  partial  laboratory  presentation  of  the  science  of  educational 
psychology  as  applied  to  the  learning  process  in  elementary,  sec- 
ondary, and  collegiate  education.  This  course  considers  such 
matters  as  the  inheritance  of  mental  traits,  individual  differences, 
variations  in  human   capacity   and   response,  measurement  of   in- 
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telligence,  and  the  rate  and   progress   in  learning.      A   course  in 
general  psychology  is  a  prerequisite. 

^Education  302.     Principles  of  Education. 

Associate  Professor  Ferguson.   Second  semester.    Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  9:00-9:50  A.  M.   3  hours  credit. 

This  course  consists  of  the  presentation  of  the  aims,  values,  and 
essentials  in  education  from  the  standpoint  of  the  biological  and 
social  sciences.  A  course  in  educational  psychology  is  a  pre- 
requisite. 

^Education  401.     Principles  and  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Ju- 
nior High  School. 
Associate    Professor    Fergusox.     First    semester.     Tuesdays    and 
Thursdays,  11:45-12:35.   2  hours  credit. 

This  is  a  general  methods  course  intended  to  acquaint  the  stu- 
dent with  modern  methods  in  junior  high  school  instruction.  A 
course  in  educational  psychology  or  the  principles  of  education  is  a 
prerequisite. 

"Education  402.  Principles  of  Teaching  in  Senior  High  School. 
Associate  Professor  Fergusox.  Second  semester.  Tuesdays  and 
Thursdays,  11:45-12:35.  2  hours  credit. 

The  purpose  of  this  course  is  to  acquaint  prospective  teachers 
with  the  methods  of  instruction,  adjustment  of  instruction  to  in- 
dividual needs,  socialized  procedure,  and  problem-teaching  in 
senior  high  schools.  A  course  in  educational  psychology  or  the 
principles  of  education  is  a  prerequisite. 

"Education  407.     Philosophy  of   Education. 

Professor    Bextley.     First    semester.     Tuesdays    and    Thursdays, 
4:45-6:00  P.  M.   3  hours  credit. 

An  application  to  education  of  the  three  major  points  of  view 
of  philosophy:  (1)  Naturalism  in  Education;  (2)  Pragmatism  in 
Education;  and   (3)   Idealism  in  Education. 

Courses  Primarily  for  Graduates 

•Education  501.     Junior  and  Senior  High  School  Administra- 
tion. 
Associate    Professor    Fergfsox.     First    semester.     Mondays    and 
Wednesdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.   3  hours  credit. 

A  treatment  of  the  problems  in  secondary  school  organization 
and  administration  with  special  reference  to  junior  and  senior  high 
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school  curricula.   A  course  in  educational  psychology  or  the  prin- 
ciples of  education  is  a  prerequisite. 

^Education  504.     Educational  Tests  and  Measurements. 

Associate   Professor   Ferguson.    Second  semester.     Mondays   and 
Wednesdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.   3  hours  credit. 

A  brief  survey  of  the  testing  movement  and  its  influence  on 
educational  progress;  a  study  of  the  most  commonly  used  stand- 
ardized tests  and  scales  for  elementary  and  secondary  education; 
interpretation  and  application  of  results  applied  to  a  program  of 
grading,  promotion,  and  efficiency  in  pupils.  A  course  in  educa- 
tional psychology  or  the  principles  of  education  is  a  prerequisite. 

^Education  505-506.     Psychometrics. 

Associate  Professor  Ferguson.    Throughout  the  year.    Saturdays, 
10:00-11:40  A.  M.  2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  brief  history  of  the  testing  movement  followed  by  intensive 
training  in  the  Binet-Simon  Test  and  in  other  individual  and  per- 
formance tests,  including  the  Porteus,  form-boards,  and  other 
non-verbal  tests.  Prerequisite:  twelve  hours  of  psychology,  or  nine 
hours  of  psychology  and  three  hours  of  education. 

^Education  509.     Elementary  School   Subjects. 

Associate    Professor    Ferguson.     First    semester.     Tuesdays    and 
Thursdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.    3  hours  credit. 

An  analysis  of  the  psychological  processes  related  to  elementary 
school  subjects,  a  consideration  of  the  conditions  that  promote 
learning  in  each  subject,  and  an  examination  of  methods.  Courses 
in  general  psychology  and  educational  psychology  are  pre- 
requisites. 

^Education  514.     Modern  Trends  in  Secondary  Education. 
Associate   Professor   Ferguson.    Second  semester.    Tuesdays   and 
Thursdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.   3  hours  credit. 

A  discussion  of  progressive  practices  and  trends  in  secondary 
education,  including  the  activities  program  and  creative  expres- 
sion, and  recent  advance  in  dealing  with  individual  differences. 
Prerequisite:  fifteen  hours  in  Education,  Psychology,  and  Phi- 
losophy. 

Education   700.     Research  in   Education — Thesis. 

Education  710.     Seminar  in  Education. 
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ENGLISH 

Chairman:  Professor  Woods 
Courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

*English  319-320.     Survey  of  the  Drama. 

Professor  Hutchins.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays,  Wednes- 
days, 10:50-11:40;  Thursdays,  9:55-10:45  A.  M.  3  hours  credit 
each  semester. 

A  rapid  reading  course  covering  the  general  history  of  dramatic 
literature.  Greek,  Roman,  Spanish,  German,  French,  and  Scan- 
dinavian examples  will  be  read  in  translation,  and  the  emergence 
and  development  of  English  drama  in  the  Middle  Ages  and  in  the 
Renaissance  are  closely  studied.  The  second  semester  is  devoted 
to  a  study  of  the  modern  drama,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
writing  of  our  own  time. 

^English  321-322.     The  English  Novel. 

Dr.  Parsons.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and 
Fridays,  11:45-12:35.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  critical  study  of  the  English  novel  from  Defoe  to  Galsworthy, 
preceded  by  a  historical  view  of  earlier  fiction. 

*English  331-332.     Russian  Literature  in  English. 

Professor  Leineweber.  Throughout  the  year.  Saturdays,  10:00- 
11 :40  A.  M.   2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

After  a  brief  survey  of  early  Russian  literature,  the  course  will 
cover  the  more  important  writers,  such  as  Zhukovski,  Dmitriev, 
Pushkin,  Lermontoff,  Gogol,  Turgenief,  and  Tolstoi,  from  the  foun- 
dation of  the  romantic  school  to  the  advent  of  Bolshevism. 

^English  413-414.     Shakespeare. 

Professor  Woods.  Throughout  the  year.  Tuesdays,  Wednesdays, 
Fridays,  9:00-9:50  A.  M.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  six  of  Shakespeare's  plays:  Macbeth, 
Henry  IV  (Part  I),  Twelfth  Night,  King  Lear,  Othello,  and  The 
Winter's  Tale.    Collateral  reading  and  reports. 

*English  427-428.  The  Principles  and  Methods  of  Literature. 
Professor  Goi.der.  Throughout  the  year.  Tuesdays  and  Thurs- 
days, 4:45-6:00  P.  M.   3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  important  critical  ideas,  ancient  and  modern,  to- 
gether with  an  application  of  these  ideas  to  literature  of  various 
types  and  ages.  Reading  both  of  criticism  and  of  illustrative  lit- 
erature, class  discussions,  and  the  writing  of  essays  on  critical 
topics  constitute  the  students'  share  in  the  course. 
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*English  431-432.     Advanced  Survey  of  English  Literature. 
Professor  Golder  and  Staff.    Throughout  the  year.    Wednesdays, 
7:30-9:10  P.  M.  2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  review  of  the  whole  history  of  English  literature,  designed 
to  fill  the  gaps  in  the  advanced  student's  knowledge  and  to  cor- 
relate the  work  in  other  departmental  courses. 

Courses  Primarily  for  Graduates 

:i:English  513-514.     Studies  in  Shakespeare. 

Professor  Woods.     Throughout  the  year.     Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, 4:45-6:00  P.  M.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  critical  examination  of  several  plays  of  Shakespeare,  dealing 
with  exact  interpretation,  textual  criticism,  and  dramatic  technique. 

*English  515-516.     Milton. 

Professor  Golder.    Throughout  the  year.    Mondays  and  Wednes- 
days, 3:50-4:40  P.  M.    2  hours  credit  each  semester. 
A  thorough  study  of  Milton's  prose  and  poetry,  with  their  hack- 
ground  in  literature,  philosophy,  and  contemporary  conditions. 

^English  543-544.     Folk  Literature. 

Dr.    Parsons.     Throughout   the   year.     Tuesdays   and    Thursdays, 
3:50-4:40  P.  M.   2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  study  of  popular  ballads  and  tales,  their  evolution  and  emer- 
gence in  literary  forms. 

English  700.     Research  in   English — Thesis. 

English  710.     Seminar  in  English. 

HISTORY 
Chairman:  Professor  Tansii.t. 
Courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

*History  311.     The  United  States  in  the  Twentieth  Century. 
Professor  Gewehr.    First  semester.    Mondays  and  Tuesdays,  9:55- 
10:45;  Thursdays,  9:00-9:50  A.  M.   3  hours  credit. 

A  survey  of  modern  American  history  from  Bryanism  and  the 
election  of  1896  to  the  second  Roosevelt  and  the  New  Deal. 

History  405.     History  of  the  American  Frontier. 

Professor  Gewehr.     First  semester.     Mondays  and  Fridays,  4:45- 
6:00  P.  M.    3  hours  credit. 
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The  history  of  the  frontier  from  the  Alleghanies  to  the  Pacific; 
its  problems  and  its  contributions  to  our  national  life. 

History  406.     Constitutional  History  of  the  United  States. 

Professor  Gewehr.    Second  semester.    Mondays  and  Fridays,  4:45- 
6:00  P.  M.     3  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  more  important  constitutional  problems  and  con- 
troversies in  the  development  of  American  institutions. 

^History  407.     Diplomatic  History  of  the  United  States. 

Professor   Taxsill.     First   semester.     Mondays    and   Wednesdays, 
10:50-11:40;  Thursdays,  9:55-10:45  A.  M.    3  hours  credit. 

A  survey  of  the  beginnings  of  American  foreign  policies,  the 
relations  between  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  before  the 
Civil  War,  and  such  developments  in  more  modern  times  as  the 
American  relations  with  the  German  Empire  from  1871  to  1900, 
Blaine  and  Pan-Americanism,  the  diplomatic  background  of  the 
Great   War,   and  the  Washington   Conference. 

History  409-410.     American    Biography,    1865-1935. 

Professor  Taxsill.    Throughout  the  year.    Wednesdays,  6:00-7:15 
P.  M.   \y-2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

The  more  important  forces  shaping  American  development  since 
the  Civil  War  are  given  illustration  in  the  lives  of  representative 
Americans. 

Courses  Primarily  for  Graduates 

History  503-504.  Prehistoric  Man,  500,000  B.  C.  to  5,000  B.  C. 
Professor  Duncan.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays,  1:15-3:15 
P.  M.  3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

After  a  survey  of  early  geological  and  biological  conditions,  the 
course  studies  the  religions,  family  life,  inventions,  and  industries 
of  primitive  man. 

History  517.     American  Diplomacy,   1861-1928. 

Professor    Taxsill.     First    semester.     Tuesdays    and    Thursdays, 
6:00-7:15  P.  M.    3  hours  credit. 

In  this  survey  of  American  foreign  policy  from  the  Civil  War 
to  the  present  time,  particular  attention  is  given  to  Seward's 
Caribbean  policy,  Great  Britain  and  the  American  Civil  War, 
Blaine  and  Pan  Americanism,  the  diplomatic  background  of  the 
Spanish-American  War,  dollar  diplomacy  in  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, and  the  Washington  Conference. 
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History  518.    American  Diplomacy  in  the  Orient,  1784-1935. 
Professor  Tansill.    Second  semester.    Tuesdays   and  Thursdays, 
6:00-7:15  P.  M.  3  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  increasingly  significant  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  the  Orient,  the  development  of  American  policy, 
and  basic  principles  such  as  the  Open  Door  and  the  consistent  sup- 
port of  Chinese  territorial  integrity. 

History  543-544.  Europe  in  its  Recent  Economic  Development. 
Associate  Professor  Correll.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays 
and  Wednesdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Economic  growth  under  the  influence  of  corporate  forms  of 
business  and  new  methods  of  industrial  finance;  development  of 
Switzerland  as  an  international  center  of  intercorporate  relation- 
ships; further  progress  in  the  "Westernization"  of  Eastern  Eu- 
rope; electrical  power  as  a  new  source  of  industrial  energy  and 
the  changes  therefrom;  cyclical  phenomena;  cartels  in  Germany, 
trusts  in  England,  and  their  controlling  effects  on  national  and 
international  business;  increasing  pressure  to  secure  foreign  mar- 
kets and  control  of  resources;  the  World  War  in  its  economic  set- 
ting and  as  a  test  of  economic  strength ;  domestic  and  international 
realignments  following  the  peace  treaties;  the  shifting  of  the  finan- 
cial control  from  Europe  to  the  United  States  of  America;  prob- 
lems of  reconstruction;  adjustments  through  rationalization;  the 
aspects  of  "Americanization"  of  industrial  and  commercial  tech- 
nique; tendencies  in  the  unification  of  economic  Europe;  inter- 
European  and  world  debt  settlements;  post-war  Russia  as  a  new 
factor  in  the  economic  and  social  life  of  Europe. 

History  700.     Research  in  History — Thesis. 

History  710.     Seminar  in  History. 

PHILOSOPHY 

Chairman:  Professor  Collier 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

*Philosophy  301-302.     History   of   Philosophy. 

Professor  Leineweber.    Throughout  the  year.    Tuesdays,  Wednes- 
days, Fridays,  9:00-9:50  A.  M.  3  hours  credit. 

A  survey  of  philosophical  systems  from  the  early  Greek  period 
to  modern  times. 
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'•'Philosophy  403.    American  Philosophy. 

Professor     Bextley.      First     semester.      Mondays,     Wednesdays, 
10:50-11:40.  2  hours  credit. 

The  development  of  philosophical  thought  in  America  and  the 
writings  of  the  principal  philosophers. 

Philosophy  451-452.  The  Philosophy  of  Personal  Adjustment. 
Professor  Collier.  Throughout  the  year.  Thursdays,  7:15-9:45 
P.  M.   3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

The  aim  of  this  course  is  to  discover  those  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  life  that  will  enahle  the  student  to  adjust  himself  to 
his  environment,  internal  and  external,  so  that  he  may  better 
direct  and  control  his  experience. 

Courses  Primarily  for  Graduates 

Philosophy  506.     Ethics. 

Professor   Collier.     Both   semesters.    Mondays,   8:30-11:00   A.    M. 
3  hours  credit. 

This  course  covers  the  fundamental  ethical  ideas  and  the  prin- 
cipal schools  of  ethics  as  applied  to  the  individual,  to  the  family, 
and  to  society. 

Philosophy  511-512.     Science,  Reality,  and  Religion. 

Dr.    Weaver.     Throughout   the   year.    Mondays,   8:00-9:15    P.   M. 
iy2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  contemporary  thought,  leading  to  a  description  and 
an  interpretation  of  the  modern  mind  in  relation  to  scientific  in- 
quiry, philosophic  theory,  and  religious  belief. 

Philosophy  515-516.  The  Philosophy  of  the  Christian  Religion. 
Dr.  Weaver.  Throughout  the  year.  Tuesdays,  8:30-11:00  A.  M.  3 
hours  credit. 

A  survey  of  the  historic  relationship  of  philosophy  to  the  Chris- 
tian religion. 

Philosophy  609-610.     Inductive  Philosophy. 

Professor    Collier.     Throughout    the    year.     Tuesdays,    7:15-9:45 
P.  M.  3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

An  attempt  to  discover,  by  observation  and  experiment,  the 
underlying  foundations  of  thought,  knowledge,  and  being. 

Philosophy  700.     Research  in  Philosophy — Thesis. 

Philosophy  710.     Seminar  in  Philosophy. 
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POLITICAL  SCIENCE 
Chairman:   Professor    Stowki.i. 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  and  Graduates 

Political   Science  401-402.     Principles  of  Political   Science. 
Dit.    Moore.      Throughout    the    year.      Tuesdays    and    Thursdays, 
6:00-7:15  P.  M.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

An  examination  of  some  of  the  existing  practices  and  theories 
of  government,  together  with  a  study  of  the  functions  and  duties 
of  the  state. 

Political  Science  403-404.  American  Government  and  Politics. 
Associate  Professor  Secki.er-Hudsox.  Throughout  the  year. 
Tuesdays  and  Thursdays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.  3  hours  credit  each 
semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  principles  underlying  the  national 
government,  and  an  examination  of  the  governmental  departments, 
their  organization  and  functions. 

*Political   Science   407.     American   Diplomacy. 

Professor  Tansii.i..     First  semester.     Mondays,  Wednesdays,  10:50- 
11:40;  Thursdays,  9:55-10:45. 

The  relations  between  the  United  States  and  Europe  and  the 
evolution  of  American  foreign  policy. 

Political  Science  413-414.  Current  Problems  in  Government. 
Associate  Professor  Secki.er-Hudsox.  Throughout  the  year. 
Mondays,  6:00-7:15.     iy2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  selected  governmental  problems,  especially 
those  having  arisen  since  1900. 

Political  Science  421-422.  The  Principles  of  International  Law. 
Mr.  Hackworth  and  Professor  Stowell.  Throughout  the  year. 
Hours  to  be  arranged.     3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  course  designed  to  give  an  understanding  of  the  fundamental 
principles  of  International  Law  and  to  develop  the  application  of 
these  principles  to  the  leading  topics  of  the  law. 

Political   Science  423-424.      International  Organization. 

Associate     Professor     Secki.er-Hudsox.       Throughout    the     year. 
Mondays,  4:45-6:00  P.  M.     iy2  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  study  of  the  development  and  existing  status  of  international 
organizations. 
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Political  Science  425-426.     The  Conduct  of  Foreign  Relations. 
Professor  Stoweix.     Second  semester.    3  hours  credit. 

The  organization  of  foreign  offices  and  foreign  services  and  the 
manner  in  which   foreign   relations  actually   are  conducted. 

Political  Science  427-428.     International  Relations  and  World 
Politics. 
Professor   Taxsill.      Throughout    the    year.      Wednesdays,    4:45- 
6:00  P.  M.    1%  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Special  attention  to  such  controlling  factors  as  nationalism,  im- 
perialism, and  militarism. 

Courses  Primarily  for  Graduates 

Political  Science  501-502.    United  States  Constitutional  Law. 
Adjunct    Professor    Hazard.      Throughout    the   year.      Tuesdays, 
6:00-8:30  P.  M.    3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

An  intensive  study  of  the  constitutional  law  of  the  United  States, 
including  a  review  of  leading  cases  decided  by  the  Supreme  Court; 
distribution  of  powers  under  the  Federal  System;  relation  of  the 
individual  to  the  constitution. 

Political  Science  503-504.     The  Law  of  Intervention. 
Puofessor  Stowell.     Second  semester.     3  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  international  law  rights  enforced  through  interven- 
tion and  of  the  regulations  governing  recourse  to  remedial  force. 

Political  Science  505-506.     International  Law  Procedure. 

Adjunct   Professor   Hazard.     Throughout   the  year.     Thursdays, 
6:00-7:15  P.  M.     1%  hours  credit  each  semester. 

International  Law  as  applied  by  courts  and  administrative 
officials.  First  Semester — The  procedure  of  international  con- 
ferences and  the  negotiation  and  interpretation  of  treaties;  lectures 
on  the  regulation  of  immigration.  Second  Semester — The  law  of 
nationality,  naturalization,  citizenship,  and  expatriation;  the  law 
of  international  claims. 

Political  Science  507.     Extradition. 

Adjunct    Professor    Hazard.      First    semester.      Thursdays,    7:15- 
8:30  P.  M.     iy2  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  international  extradition  with  some  consideration  of 
interstate  rendition;  the  nature  of  the  obligation  of  extradition  and 
the  procedure  as  governed  by  statute  and  treaty  considered  in  re- 
lation to  the  principles  of  the  criminal  law  of  the  United  States  and 
other  countries. 
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Political    Science    508.      Conflict    of    Laws — (Assimilation    of 
Laws). 
Adjunct  Professor  Hazard.     Second  semester.     Thursdays,  7:15- 
8:30  P.  M.    1%  hours  credit. 

A  study  of  the  rights  of  persons  within  the  territory  of  one 
political  sovereignty  hy  reason  of  acts  done  within  the  dominion 
of  another  sovereignty;  the  basis  of  the  recognition  of  the  foreign 
law;  the  rules  governing  the  determination  of  the  status  and 
capacity  of  individuals;  the  rules  relative  to  title  and  disposition 
of  property;  the  enforcement  of  foreign  judgments. 

Political  Science  509.     Administrative  Law. 

Dr.  C.  B.  Aitchison.     First  semester.     Fridays,  6:00-7:15  P.  M. 
iy2  hours  credit. 

The  traditional  distribution  of  governmental  powers,  and  the 
part  assigned  to  the  administrative;  comparison  with  the  functions 
of  the  administratrive  in  other  countries,  and  the  function  of  the 
judiciary  in  review  of  administrative  orders  and  in  their  enforce- 
ment. 

Political  Science  523.     American  Diplomacy,  1861-1928. 
Professor  Tansill.     (See  History  515.) 

Political    Science    524.      American    Diplomacy    in    the    Orient, 
1784-1928. 
Professor  Tansill.     (See  History  518.) 

Political  Science  700.     Research  in  Political  Science — Thesis. 

Political    Science    710.      Seminar    in    Political    Science. 

Political  Science  720.     Seminar  in  International  Law   (Second 
Semester). 

PSYCHOLOGY 

Chairman:  Professor  Johnson 

Courses  for  Undergraduates  and   Graduates 

^Psychology  301.     Educational   Psychology. 

Associate  Professor  Fergltson.     First  Semester.     Tuesdays,  Wed- 
nesdays, and  Fridays,  9:00-9:50  A.   M.  3  hours  credit. 

A  partial  laboratory  presentation  of  the  science  of  educational 
psychology  as  applied  to  the  learning  process  in  elementary, 
secondary,  and  collegiate  education.  This  course  considers  the 
inheritance  of  mental  traits,  individual   differences,  variations  in 
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human  character  and  response,  measurement  of  intelligence,  rate 
and  progress  in  learning.  A  course  in  general  psychology  is  a 
prerequisite. 

*Psychology  401-402.  Philosophy  and  Psychology  of  Religion. 
Professor  Bestley.  Throughout  the  year.  Mondays,  Wednesdays, 
and  Fridays,  8:05-8:55  A.  M.     3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

The  background  of  recent  philosophical  and  psychological  ten- 
dencies as  they  relate  to  religious  culture,  faith,  and  experience. 

Psychology  401-402.     General   Psychology. 

Professor  Johxsox.  Throughout  the  year.  Wednesdays,  7:15- 
9:45.     3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Lectures,  demonstrations,  and  required  reading  in  sensation, 
perception,  attention,  imagination,  cognition,  and  learning.  A 
systematic  presentation  of  the  more  important  facts  which  modern 
experimentation  has  yielded  to  general  psychology. 


Courses   Primarily   for   Graduates 

Psychology  503-504.     Social  Psychology. 

Professor   Johxsox.      Throughout   the   year.      Fridays,    7:15-9;45. 
3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

A  survey  of  the  psychological  foundations  of  society,  with  spe- 
cial attention  to  the  principles  of  social  organization.  The  topics 
covered  will  include:  individual,  racial,  and  sex  differences;  family. 
civic,  and  industrial  types  of  organization;  and  the  ethical  factors 
entering  into  group  life  of  all  kinds. 

Psychology  506.     History  of  Psychological  Concepts. 

Professor   Johxsox.      Second    semester.      Mondays,    7:15-9:45.      3 
hours  credit. 

Current  topic:  The  Mind-Body  problem,  or  the  relationships  be- 
tween mental  activity  and  bodily  movement.  A  critical  survey 
of  the  development  of  modern  concepts  from  Cartesian  biophysics 
to  the  present. 

Psychology  507.     Abnormal  Psychology. 

Coxsultixg   Professor   Lewis.     Throughout   the  year.     Tuesdays, 
7:15-8:30.     l1^  hours  credit  each  semester. 

Description  and  differentiation  of  various  reaction  types,  with 
an  elevation  of  the  constitutional  and  environmental  factors  in 
the  production  of  psychologic  and  behavior  disorders  as  manifest 
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in  the   average   individual;   the   neurotic,  psychotic,  and   criminal 
constitutions. 

Psychology   523-524.      Experimental    Psychology. 

Professor  JoHxsox-^Throughout  the  year.    Hours  to  he  arranged. 
3  hours  credit  each  semester. 

An  intensive  course,  designed  primarily  for  the  acquisition  of 
critical  and  technical  skills,  including  the  psychophysical  methods. 
One  lecture  and  two  lahoratory  periods  a  week.  Lahoratory  periods 
can  be  arranged  to  suit  the  convenience  of  laboratory  partners. 
(Not  to  be  offered  in  1934-35  to  fewer  than  10  students.  Should 
it  be  withdrawn,  properly  qualified  students  may  substitute 
Psychology  603-604.) 

Psychology  601.     Scientific  Method  in  Psychology. 

Professor    Johnson.      First    semester.      Mondays,    7:15-9:45.      3 
hours  credit. 

Certain  important  endeavors  in  psychology,  of  interest  to  the 
individual  students,  will  be  selected  for  test  by  the  standards  of 
method  that  obtain  in  universal  science,  to  determine  whether  or 
not  the  problems  are  intrinsically  insoluble  or  soluble;  and  if 
soluble,  whether  the  procedures  employed  permit  the  conclusions 
that  were  drawn  from  the  results.  Among  the  investigations  to 
be  considered  are  the  questions  of  "mental  efficiency"  and  the 
principles  of  psychoanalysis.  Lectures,  required  reading,  and 
topical  reports. 

Psychology  603-604.     Minor  Research. 

Professor  Johnson.     Throughout  the  year.     Hours  and  credit  to 
be  arranged. 

An  apprenticeship  course  in  individual  research.  Each  student 
is  to  formulate  a  specific  psychological  problem  that  interests  both 
the  instructor  and  himself,  to  develop  the  necessary  technique  for 
solving  it,  and  to  execute  the  plan  under  the  instructor's  direction. 

Psychology  700.     Research  in  Psychology — Thesis. 
Psychology  710.     Seminar  in  Psychology. 

SCIENCE 
Chairman:  Professor  Sciireixer 

A  special  bulletin  describing  the  arrangements  under  which 
■work  in  the  natural  sciences  may  be  carried  on,  will  be  mailed  to 
anyone  who  is  interested. 
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